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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS. life, and esteemed by a large circle of acquain- 

: tances for uprightness and integrity. They 
had a large family of children, whose minds they 
endeavored to imbue at an early age with the 
fear of their Creator ; taking them regularly 
to attend public worship, and also reading the 
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Price, PAYABL® IN ADVANCE, Two dollars and Fifty cents per 


~aebe Holy Scriptures in the family at home; por- 
annum, or six copies for Twelve dollars. . f hi sh tsa h I i b , d 
Quarterly postage on this paper, to be paid quarterly or yearly tions of whic (says e) ~~ remember read- 

in advance, 5 cents. ing aloud when very young. 
pS He became an orphan at anearly age. His 
The “Old Banner Essays,” No. 10. father died before the lad was seven years old ; 
and his mother, of whose “ worth and solicitous 

DANIEL WHEELER, THE CHRISTIAN MIS- 


Y affection ” he writes in terms of tender remen- 
; SIOR ABS. brance, followed her husband to the tomb about 
In a previous number we endeavored to ex-| five years after. Having neither uncle, aunt, 
emplify the principles we uphold, and to show| nor even cousins surviving, the family were 
their practical illustration in the life of a Chris-| early severed from each other, and for a time 
tian citizen, the late Joseph Sturge, of Bir-| young Daniel assisted in a business in the wine 
mingham. . trade, formerly carried on by his father. Tired 

It is, however, generally admitted, that the of this situation, he obtained a berth on board 
Christian priaciples and views of the Society of a merchantman trading to Oporto ; but after 
Friends are such as to make good Christian making two voyages, his friends procured him, 
citizens ; but it has often been maintained that jn his fourteenth year, a midshipman’s commis. 
they are not so calculated for producing good _Sion on board a man-of-war, and he was shortly 
Christian missionaries. I know of no simpler | afterwards promoted to the flagship. Under 
mode of combating the latter assertion than by| this training, be writes, “ I became reckless in 
biographical evidence to the contrary; and in| my habits, and whether on board or ashore, in 
the following rapid sketch of the life of Daniel harbor, at sea, or in whatever country, if I 
Wheeler, we shall find abundant ground for) could meet with associates prone like myself to 
asserting, that whether at home or abroad—in | eyjl, [ was always ready to hasten with-them to 
the Russian capital, or in the scattered isles of jt, either in word or in deed.” He remained 
the southern seas, the unpaid Gospel minister | about six years in the navy, often changing his 
has ample scope for the exercise of bis gift, and! ship. Being paid off in 1792, instead of ap- 
in laboriog to bring heathen souls unto Christ. lying for another berth, he went up to Lon- 

Another reason for the present selection has don, leading there a dissolute life, until all his 
been, that the reader might see the precious! means were exhausted. In this forlorn gitu- 
principle of Divine guidance in the things of ation, reduced to complete poverty, he was too 
this life, practically exemplified ; and it is im-! proud to reveal his condition to the friends of 
possible to conclude the perusal of the larger his childhood; and, after many fruitless at- 


volume from which this sketch is gathered, tempts to gain a livelihood, he finally enlisted 
with all its marvellous and eventful details, | at Canterbury as a common soldier. 


without feeling the blessedness and the safety} In the following year his regiment was 
of the humble believer, thus asking counsel of ordered to Cork, and from thence to Dublin, 
God in all things. where we find him serving in the ranks, and 


Daaiel Wheeler was born in 1771. His engaged in the inland provinces in suppressing 
parents, as he tells us in his interesting autobi- | the Irish rebellion. : 


ography, ‘‘were members of the Established] His education enabled him shortly to pro- 
Church. They were in the middle class of cure the appointment of writing attendant to 
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the commander-in-chief; but he adds that as, 
whilst moving in the lowest sphere, he still 
found opportunity to indulge in evil propensi- 
ties, so nuw, “greater means only led bim to 
greater extremes in an irreligious life.” We 
next trace him to Southampton, from whence 
he sails for Ostend in 1794, to join the conti- 
nental army under the Duke of York. On 
arriving there, a large boat prepared for landing 
the troops, and on which were many of his 
companivns, was overladen and upset ; and from 
the weight of baggage and arms with which the 
men were encumbered, a large portion of them 
sank before they could extricate themselves. 
We now find his regiment passing through 
Bruges to Ghent,—enduring frightful hard- 
ships on the way,—soaked with wet, without 
teuts or covering, and multitudes of his com- 
rades daily dying around him from sickness, 
pestilence and wounds. As the winter drew on, 
the health of the troops failed to an awful ex- 
tent, being compelled to keep the field amidst 
erld, wet and fatigue, whilst the shattered por- 
tion of the English army drew back to the 
walls of Nimeguen. There he became a vic- 
tim to cramp and disease ; and, unable to crawl 
along, he fell back, and in blank despair saw 
the rear of his regiment pass on, leaving him 
behind to his fate. ‘* But here,’ he adds, 
“that ever-compassionate arm which, in spite 
of my wickedness, had so often been with me 
in extremity, was again stretched out, and the 
Lord put it into the heart of some of the regi- 
ment to send back two comrades, to belp me to 
a place of safety.” Ile was then conveyed on 
board a ship laden with fever-stricken cowrades, 
the hold of which was crammed with as many 
sick men as could lie close to each other. His 
next companion but one was speedily removed 
by death from all his bodily sufferings, and all 
of them lay expecting alike fate. From this 
infected trvop-ship he was, however, removed, 
in a woeful condition, to an old monastery on 
the banks of the Rhine, which had been tem- 
porarily fitted up as an hospital for the British 
sick. There he lay in a hopeless and siaking 
condition, given over by the surgeons, stricken 
down by a disease which was carrying off an 
average of twenty-seven persons daily, and from 
which mot ove in fifty were said to recover. 
Rrought thus to the very brink of the grave, 
hard and impenitent, and his senses so be- 
numbed, that he has “ not even a wish to live,” 
he hands over his watch to an old comrade, re- 
questing him to tell his Jong-lost friends in 
Kugland where he had ended his days. 
“Truly awful,” he adds, ‘is the thought 
which the view of my then lost condition occa 
sions, when I contemplate the woe and misery 
which must have been my eterval portion, if 
unutterable mercy aud long-suffering bad been 
withdrawn, and if the soul had been required 
of.ene who had witnessed no repentance towards 
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God, the Judge of all, and who was a stranger 
to that saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world—without which his precious 
blood would have been shed in vaio for me.” 

Sull he lingered on, and in wretchedncss and 
suffering this terrible winter wore away. In 
the spring of 1795, the retreating wreck of the 
British army reached the banks of the Weser, 
and embarked for England. 

In the following autuwn, D. W. obtained a 
commission in a regiment destined forthe West 
Indies under Sir Ralph Abercrombie. During 
the voyage out, he was again the subject of a 
remarkable preservation, to which he often re- 
ferred as the interposition of an overruling 
providence. 

The convoy with which he sailed numbered 
some two hundred ships, and the one io which 
he was appointed to sail, being amongst the 
finest of the fleet, was much crowded, and he 
proposed to a fellow-oflficer to take passage in 
one of the rough eollier transports. The ex- 
change was readily effected ;—on the second 
night after sailing, a dreadful storm arose, and 
the noble vessel in which he was to have sailed 
went down with every soul on board! Having 
been softened and humbled by previous chas- 
tisements, this fresh and signal preservation 
deeply affected him. On getting sight of the 
West Indies, they were driven back by a vio- 
lent hurricane, iu which many of their vessels 
foundered, and a great number of troops per- 
ished. Added to this, a malignant fever raged 
amongst the crews of the fleet, and twenty- 
seven deaths occurred on board the vessel in 
which D. Whecler was placed. 

Bowed under the chastening hand of God, 
and with a heart full of thankfulness for preser- 
vation through dangers which had carried off 
multitudes of his comrades and friends, he now 
yielded his neck to the loving hand which had 
sheltered him so long. In silent fervent prayer 
he reverently sought the forgiveness of his sins 
for Christ’s sake. A sincere repentance was 
wrought in him; he resolved to quit the mili- 
tary profession, and to endeavor to lead a life 
which should tend to the glory of Him who had 
so mercifully spared him and visited him by 
His free grace. 

We next find him (in 179€) an inmate in the 
family of his eldest sister, who had settled at 
Sheffield and was married to a member of the 
Society of Friends. He embraced the views of 
this body of Christians on conviction. and was 
received into membership amongst them in the 
following year. He now applied bimself with 
energy and success to a business in the seed 
trade, displaying also an earnest care to serve 
his Master in his daily life. Amongst other 
noteworthy facts, he records that he was in the 
habit of frequently retiring at leisure intervals 
during the day, for the prayerful perusal of the 
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Holy Scriptures; and to this practice he 
ascribes his very extensive and accurate knowl- 
edge of the sacred volume. He also regularly} 
closed his shop during the hours of worship on 
the week-day, in order that Lis household might 
attend their religious meeting. 

(To be continued.) 
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his moral government, and a reformation of 
life.” 

“* Conversion,” says Stephen Charnock, a 
Puritan, who was contemporary with George 
Fox, “is to be distinguished from regeneration 
thus: Regeneration is a spiritual change; con- 
version is a spiritual motion; in regeneration 
there is a power conferred; conversion is the 


exercise of that power ; in regeneratiou there is 
given a principle to turn; conversion is the 
actual turning. In renewing us, God 
gives us a power; in converting us, he excites 

Conviction, convincement and conversion are’ that power. Men are naturally dead, and have 
words that have some resemblance to each' a stone upon them ; regeneration is a rolling 


other in appevrance, aud a close relation to each away the stone from the heart, and a raising to 
other in meaning. 


“ Except ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Mart. xviii. 3. 


newness of life; and then conversion is as natu- 
Keen and searching conviction sometimes fol-| ral to a regenerate man as motion is to a lively 


lows speedily after the commission of sin, but} body. in regeneration, man is wholly passive ; 
if this conviction be not accepted and cherished, ! jn conversion he is active. The first reviving 
it may become dissipated, and the good fruit that us is wholly the act of God, without any con- 
shou'd follow may be lost; yet if it be ac-' currence of the creature; but after we are re- 
cepted and prayerfully cherished, with a cor-! vived. we do actively and voluntarily live ia 
responding abhorrence of a// sin, these emotions | His sight. Regeneration is the motion of God 
will help the sinner on a hair’s breadth nearer jin the creature; conversion is the motion of the 
to convincement of the duty, first, to ‘* cease to creature to God, by virtue of that first princi- 
do evil,” then, ‘ Icarn to do well;” and if this! ple, [the Holy Spirit] ; from this principle all 
convincemevt be abode under, in the fear of | the acts of believing, repenting, mortifying, 
the Lord, “ with prayer and supplication,” and ' quickening, do spring.’ . - 


. + * Conversion 
“with groaning that caunot be uttered,” a sight| evidences itself by ardent love to God, (Ps. 73 : 


of the land of conversion may be occasionally 
granted, cheering the weary soldier in the war- 
fare in which he is engaged, with the hope that 
if he be “not weary in well-doing,” he will 
“in due season reap if he faint not.”’ 

But of that full and entire conversion, who is 
experimentally qualified to speak? And who 
that is thus qualified wi// speak, lest he should 
undo, measurably, at least, the good work which 
has been begun and carried forward in his own 
soul? And he that has no other knowledge 
of conversion than a traditional one, how can he 
venture to say a word on so solemn a subject ? 
Such is the loving kindness of the Lord, and 
such the nature of the human soul, that the pil- 
grim is occasionally enabled to see prospectively 
such a clear and comprehensible vision of that 
almost heavenly state, that without liberty to 
attempt, and with consciuus inability to give 
@ definition of it to the satisfaction of the un- 
believing critic, he may, to the comfort of the 
humble believer, be permitted to express his full 
assurance that such a conversion is attainable 
even in the present life, and that the par- 
ticipant shall feel it to be truly a step Zion- 
ward. 

A man of piety and learning, who, when on 
his death-bed, was enabled to say, “ I ‘now in 
whom I have believed,” while in the prime of 
life gave his definition of conversion in these 
words: ‘* A change of heart or dispositions, in 
which the enmity of the heart to God and his 
law and the obstinacy of the will are subdued, 
and are succeeded by supreme love to God and 


25), delight in his people, (John 13: 35), 
confidence in his promises, (Ps. 9: 10), at- 
tendance on his ordinances, (Ps. 27: 4), ab- 
horrence of self, (Job 42: 6; James 4: 4), sub- 
mission to his authority, and uniform obedience 
to his word, (Matt. 7: 20.)” 

Conviction, to be efficient in leading to con- 
version, needs to be, in one sense, painful to 
the natural man, and this the apostle intimates 
when he says, (Heb. 12: 11), “Now, no 
chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous ; nevertheless, afterwards it yield- 
eth the peaceable fruits of righteousness unto 
those who have been exercised thereby ” 


Ht. M. 
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JOSEPH J. NEAVE IN AMERICA, 


On the 8th of Tenth mouth, 1864, Joseph 
J. Neave, accompanied by William Norton, left 
Liverpool in the ‘‘ Scotia” for New York, and 
after a pleasant voyage landed in safety at Jer- 
sey City on the 18th. Here they were met and 
afterwards hospitably entertained by William 
Wood, who, with his wife and family, gave them 
a warm welcome to America. 

They proceeded without wuch delay to Balti- 
more, and found a home with our latedear friend, 
Hannah A. Tyson, and her son, Jesse Tyson, 
who thenceforward had a welcome for them 
whenever they needed it ; they arrived in time 
to attend the Yearly Meeting there, which was 
a season of renewed favor from on high, At 
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its close, F. T. King accompanied them down 
the Chesapeake Bay and up the James river to 
Bermuda Landing, from which place F. T. K. | 
returned home next day. After vain attempt 
to reach New Garden in time to attend North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, and staying several 
days in camp, where they met with a great deal 
of kindness from the Federal officers and sol- 
diers, particularly General Terry, they returned 
to Baliimore; the Confederate powers refusing 
to admit them within their lines. 

W. Norton now felt it right to return home, 
and J. J. Neave was occupied till the close of 
the year in visiting the meetings belonging to 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting that were then 
accessible. In these visits he was accompanied 
from place to place by some Friend who was a 
member of that Yearly Meeting ; some of these 
were paid when the people generally and ourown 
members were under a great deal of trial from 
the sad war that had laid waste within their 
borders, particularly those residing in the 
neighborhood of Winchester, belonging to 
Hc pewell Meeting. These dear Friends had 
had their Meeting house twice oceupied by the 
contending armies, and many of them had suf- 
fered severely by the war. 


At Washington he found Eli Jones, W. 


Sampson and others, devoting themselves to the 
help of the Freedmen in various ways, and was 
struck with the patience and even cheerful- 
ness with which this long oppressed and in- 


; the name of 
liberty being sweeter tu many, than ///e with- 
out it. 

On the 2d of First month, 1865, F. T. King 
again went with J. J. N. down the Chesapeake 
Bay to Norlolk, where they were met by W il- 
liam and Ano Hare, of Somerton, and J. J. N 
went home with them, having been kindly fur- 
nished with a pass by Secretary Stanton. An 
opportunity at once offered to send a request to 
Governor Vance of North Carolina for permis- 
sion to travel in that State ; which J. J.N. did, 
telling him plainly that he bad previously ap- 
plied to the Secretary of War, at Richmond, 
and been refused admittance, stating his mission, 
and asking for help. He spent two or three 
weeks among Friends here, and at Piney 
Woods, in Perquimans Co., N. C., visiting the 
meetings and many of the ‘families composing 
them ; until way unexpectedly opened for 
him to go forward to Rich Square, within the 
Confederate lines. Here he found a kind letter 
waiting for him from the Aid-de-camp of the 
Governor, stating that the latter had not the 
power to grant leave to travel in North Caro- 
lina, but had sent the request to the Secretary 
of War at Richmond with astrong endorsement 
of his approval, adding, that if a permit came it 
should be forwarded to him. A fortnight was 
speot among the dear Friends here, when way 
opened to go forward with J. Copeland into 


jured race bore their sufferings ; 
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Wayne county,and J. J. N. visited the meetings 
belonging to Contentnea Quarterly Meeting. 
In all these meetings since leaving the Union 
lines, our blessed Lord was pleased to go be- 
fore his poor, unworthy servants, and by his 
graeious presence to own their gathering to- 
gether before Him, refreshing their souls and 
pouring out a blessing upon them. 

The time being come to go forward, N. T. 
Perkins accompanied Jia N. to Raleigh, where 
they called at the Governor's office, but finding 
him from home, obtained an introduction to D. 
Burnes, his Aid-de camp. From him they learned 
that the request to travel io the State a been 
refused, and a letter forwarded toJ. J. . to that 
effect. He then inqrired if the S Secretary of 
War had a decided objection to his travelling 
in North Carolina, or de:lined a permit from 
other motives, whes D. B. said to this effect : 
“It is evident that the Secretary of War has 
an objectiun to your traveling in North Caro- 
lina; but he does not knuw the Quakers so well 
as Governor Vance and myself do. We know 
them to be a quiet, harmless, inoffensive people, 
that mind their own business and let other 
people’s alone.” Being now near the meetings 
we wanted to visit, he told D. B. he thought he 
should go quietiy on with his work, when D. B. 
said, *‘ well, if you get into any trouble you can 
tell them you did pot know your request was 
refused till you got to Rileigh ; and if you want 
auy confirmation of that, you can refer to me. e 

He was now favored to visit meetings pretty 
rapidly in Guilford, Randolph and adjoining 
counties, until the time seemed come to go into 
Yadkin county and attend the meetings be- 
longing to Deep Creek Monthly Meeting. 
These were about forty miles distant from the 
nearest meeting, and the roads so bad as 
to be thought, by some, almost impassable, so 
that it seemed doubtful if the journey could be 
accomplished. Under these circumstances, he 
went to New Garden Quarterly Meeting, feeling 
low and discouraged, but with a little trust that 
all would be ordered well, and his relief and joy 
were great when he there met Isham Cox, of 
Chatham county, with a certificate liberating 
him for service in Deep Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, and in other parts. A friend lent him a 
horse, and the two went on direct, taking two 
or three meetings inthe way. It wasa time of 
con-iderable trial to the people generally in 
those parts ; numbers of young men, conscripts 
and deserters, were living in the woods to keep 
out of the army; and at this time a company of 
hunters were stationed at Salem, in Forsyth 
county, and were scouring the woods for miles 
round for them, capturing and sending them to 
the front, and, in several instances, shooting 
them in a most merciless manner. ur friends 
were very hospitably entertained by Darius 
Starbuck and his wife, in Sslem, and left on 
Fourth-day morning the 15th of 3d month, call- 
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ing, on their way, at W. Patterson’s, and 
reaching I. Hutchins’ to lodge. They fixed to 
attend Forbush meeting on the following First- 
day morning, and meet the people at W. P.’s in 
the afiernoon. They then went forward to 
Deep Creek and Hunting Creek meetiogs, feel 


and the people in those parts, and being received 
by them with much warmth and kiadness. At 
the close of the meeting at Deep Creek, on 
Seventh day afternoon, I. Hutchins invited our 
friends to return with him, as there would bea 
number of young men at his house after dark, 
who were afraid to attend any appointed meet- 
ing, but who had a desire to meetthem. Feel- 
ing it was a right opening, they went, and about 
twelve or fifteen of those who were being bunted 
as partridges upon the mountains, sat round the 
fire, and a season of refreshment was granted to 
some of the company. They dispersed about IC 
o'clock to spend the night ia the woods, but had 

















them returned with the information that the 
hunters had arrested W. Patterson, and were 
probably coming io their direction. The little 
company were all apprised of their danger, and 
no doubt were enabled to evade their pursuers 
that time. Next morning our friends attended 
an overflowing meeting at Forbush; the Meet- 
ing house was full, many remaining outside, and 
the Lord’s presence was felt among them in a 
manner long to be remembered to the praise of His 
great and ever blessed name. They then pro- 
cceded towards W. P.’s house, and, after taking 
dinner by the way, arrived just about the hour 
of meeting. They found a goodly company, 
many out of doors, and the Lord again owned 
the assembly by the overshadowing wing of His 
love. Just as the meeting was about to close, 
five mounted soldiers rode up, and while they 
were feeding their horses in W. P.’s lot, the 
people dispersed. They then came to the house 
and wanted supper, which W. P.’s wife kindly 
gave them, after which they quietly went away 
On the evening before, six soldiers came to W. 
P.’s house, and pretended to be deserters, and 
were asking for food. W. P.’s wife told them 
it was contrary to the law to feed deserters, but 
as she always gave food to the hungry, she 
would get them something to eat. They pre- 
tended to be afraid to come into the house, so 
she took it to the well where they sat; while 
here, W. P. went to talk with them, and, after 
a while, one of them said, “ you are our prison- 
er.’ W.P then asked them in, soon after 
which four of their number went to get his 
horses, and left two in charge of him. By this 
time it was dark, and, seizing a favorable oppor- 
tunity, W. P. slipped quietly out at a back door, 
and, though i: mediately pursued, was enabled 
to reach the woods in safety, where he was pre- 
served till the end of the war. On the journey 
of our two friends back to Salem, they learned 
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ing much love and sympathy towards Friends 


not left the house many minutes before one of 
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that the soldiers had orders to shoot W. P. if 
they took him,as they had done five other indi- 
viduals during the few days that they had been 
in Yadkio county, he having become obnox- 
ious to those in power on account of his Union 
feelings. 
(To be continued.) 
An Address, delivered at the opening meeting 
of the Munchester Friends’ Institute, by 
WILLIAM TalsTLETHWaITE. 


(Concluded from page 3.) 

It has been well said that ‘‘man is formed 

for society. ‘The companionship of his fellow- 
wan is necessary to his happiness, and to the 
complete development of those powers with 
which he is endowed, as well as the full per- 
formance of those duties which are allotted to 
him ia life.” Now, there are many among 
you who are already blessed with all the com- 
forts and endearments of a home, who possess, 
within the circle of their own domestic retire- 
ments, all the enjoyments that their fondest 
wishes can desire. But let us not forget that there 
are also many others who, born to fewer privi- 
leges, are maintaining a solitary struggle amid 
the dast and heat of the arduous conflict, bat- 
tling with their temptations while they are 
improving their positions and enlarging their 
knowledge, that so they may lay the foundation 
of an honorable character and a useful life. 
The kindly social intercourse which has sub- 
sisted between these two classes has ever been 
an honorable characteristic of the Friends of 
this city. Your Institute will not be a substi- 
tute for this social intercourse ; its object will 
rather be to supplement and perfect it. For 
this end these rooms will afford valuable fa- 
cilities. Young men may here form suitable 
acquaintances, and associate on familiar and 
equal terms with those of their own age and 
character. 
All this is well, but it is not, I conceive, from 
its social provisions that the highest benefits of 
your Institution are destined to flow. It is 
rather in the extent to which it may animate 
you to pursue with diligence a course of con- 
tinued study and self-culture. Our education 
is progressive. It is not completed by schools 
and colleges; for in every succeeding stage of 
our advancing life, we become graduates ia a 
new school, where the prize is again to be 
wrestled for and the victory is to be won. 

Inseribe, therefore, on your banner—“ Ex- 
celsior.” Let your watchword be—‘‘ Ooward” 
—still “onward ;” your aspirations ever di- 
rected to the highest attainments which the 
most diligent exercise of your intellectual and 
moral powers may enable you to achieve— 

‘* Now is your time for toil ; 

To plough the classic field, 

Intent to find the buried spoil 

Its wealthy furrows yield; 
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Till all is yours that sages tanght, 
That poets sang or heroes wrought.” 
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fine gold.” May you endeavor, therefore, cor- 
rectly to estimate the relative importance of the 


New facilities for study, and new induce-| several objects to which your time and attention 
ments to labor are here placed within your) are devoted. 


reach. In your library you will enjoy the high 
privilege of intercourse with the spirits of illus- 
trious men of all ages, whose great thoughts 


bloom with perennial freshness in every page of 


their immortal works. 

By the preparation of your lectures and es- 
says, you will gather in new stores of thought 
and knowledge; and you will attain, by diligent 
practice, the power to communicate them to 
others, with precision and effect. In the dis- 
cussion of tiese, the action of mind upon mind, 
as by the influence of a marvellous electricity, 
will elicit new flashes of intellectual light, and 
quicken into activity some powers of great im- 
portance, that may yet have been dormant, or 
very imperfectly developed. 

In your reading and study, in the prepara- 
tion of your essays, and the discussion of them, 
I entreat you to adhere on all occasions toa high 
moral purpose. The end of all study is the 
discovery of truth. Remember, therefore, the 
advice of Lord Bacon : “ Read not to contradict 
and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider.” 

“ Strongest minds 
Are ever those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.” 

If all the operations of your Institute be thus 
directed by wise methods to high purposes, 
you will find the result to be, as it has ever 
been under like circumstances, that “ reading 
meketh a full man—writing an exact man— 
conference a ready man”—and that such a man, 
by the training which he has received, has 
been elevated in character and position, and 
better fitted to act well his part, in all the rela- 
tionships of life. 

Take it for granted, therefore, that true in- 
tellectual refinemeat is the sure forerunner of 
moral improvement; for virtuous habits are 
“ the legitimate offspring of all sound philoso- 
phy.” 

Many of you are already engaged in the 
pursuits and strifes of active business; others 
also of you must soon plunge into these waters 
of bitterness where you will encounter new dan- 
gers. A sustained course of true intellectual 
and moral culture will guard you against some 
of these. 

Let not, therefore, your devotion to com- 
mercial pursuits engage your highest thoughts, 
or absorb your deepest feelings. To acquire 
wealth, and to make a figure in the world, are 
not, even in relation to this life, the supreme 
good. But, truly, ever dignified and happy is 
the condition of that man who findeth wisdom ; 


I have attempted, in the preceding remarks, 
with all practicable brevity, to place before you a 
few considerations connecte! with the social, 
literary and moral results which flow from the 
acquisition of knowledge; but the subject 
would not be complete without some notice of 
the intimate connection of these results with 
that higher knowledge in which alone they are 
perfected. 

All knowledge has its origin in the past. It 
is rooted in time, but its ripest fruit must be 
gathered in eternity. The true development 
of man’s intellectual powers should therefore 
ever harmonize w th the nurture of his spiritual 
life. On this subject I mav not be silent; but 
I desire to refer to it with humility and rever- 
ence. The powers of the human intellect are, 
indeed, among the most precious gifts of God; 
and these gifts are never devoted to so high a 
purpose as when they are laid upon His altar, 
and consecrated to His service. O young men! 
[ would that it were permitted you to rise to 
the height and solemnity of this conviction, so 
that like an “ eavle mewing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full 
mid-day beam,” you too may “ purge and un- 
scale your sight, at the Fountain itsclf of heav- 
enly radiance,” 

Let me animate you to this by the contem- 
plation of great examples. 

With original powers singularly adapted to 
the purposes of his high vocation, John Milton 
perfected himself in all the learning of bis 
times ; but it was only by taking deep draughts 
from the eterna! Fountain that his mighty 
spirit was so refreshed as to be enabled to rise 
to“ the height uf his great argument,’’ and 
to celebrate in hymns so lofty and glorious, 
“the throne and equipage of God's almighti- 
ness, and what He has suffered to be wrought 
with Ligh providence in His church.” 

Such, too, was Newton. With a genius so 
cultivated as to have taken in the whole com- 
pass of human knowledge, under the guidance 
of a marvellous analysis, he followed out his in- 
vestigations into new truth, till he had pene- 
trated and revealed to future ages the hidden 
secrets of nature’s sublimest phenomena. 

In tracing out these wonderful proofs of the 
Divine wisdom, he found God Himself; and 
rising to a height beyond the range of his analy- 
88, his capacity for belief enlarged itself, with 
reference to things not visible as yet to mortal 
sight; so that under the influence of a more 
confiding faith, he reverently accepted the great 
truths of Divine revelation, and the mysteries 
of that redemption which cometh by Jesus 


“‘ for the merchandise of it is better than the) Christ; and so he obtained the blessing, ‘ Be- 


merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than | cause thou hast seen, thou bast believed; but 
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blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have| Christian world, offer to Your Majesty, with 
believed.” profound respect, their thanks and their good 

But time would fail me were I to refer to| wishes. 
even a few others comprised in that cloud of| We thank you for having taken the initiative 
witnesses, in whose experience humble faith|in efficacious measures for the suppression of the 
has ever been allied with high philosophy ; but| abominable traffic in slaves, which has for so 
it'is not needed to prove that in its true|long dishonored the Spanish flag. 
character,— We address to you our most ardent hope that 

Philosophy baptized you will pursue your work, by preparing, and 
In the pure fountain of Eternal love, at length in declaring the abolition of Slavery 
ae tees te tetas : Geta oe itself in the Spanish dominions, in the magnifi- 
Gives //im his praise, and forfeits not ber own. cent and rich colonies of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Learning has borne such fruit, in other days, So long as Slavery exists the slave trade will 
On all her branches. Piety has found continue, and all the efforts made to annihilate 
Friends in the friends of science ; and true prayer it will be in vain. Cupidity is prepared to 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dew. brave any dangers, by the augmentation of its 

Tn conclusion. So have [ endeavored, under gains and the multiplication of its artifices; and 
your direction, to place before you a few gen-| the police of the seas is costly, almost impos- 
eral considerations, connected, as it appears to | sible, easily obstructed, discouraged, or evaded. 
me, with the true functious of your Institute. It ie easier to abolish Slavery in Cuba and 

Had even my powers been equal to the task,! Porto Rico than it was to do so elsewhere, be- 
the time placed at my disposal, and the limits | eiuse the white population is considerable, very 
of this address, would not admit of my making | rich, intelligent, humane, liberal, and already 
any reference in detail to those specific branches | disposed in favor of emancipation. 
of useful knowledge, which will doubtless, in Notwithstanding much greater difficulties, 
one way or o her, engage a large proportioa of | England, France, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
your attention. _. |and, lastly, the United States of Awerica, 

The subject will probably be treated, with | abolished Slavery, and their Governments thus 
all the fulness which is due to its importance, in jat once satisfied the requirements of conscience 
a distinct paper, by some competent writer, at | and prudence ; for questions which justice ne- 
an early meeting of your Association. glects, force ends by solving. 

You commence under favorable auspices ; Spain and Brazil, two nations of the same 
but a bright morning is not always succeeded | race and the same faith, are the only ones, the 
by a cloudless day. _ The end is not yet. You! Jast on the face of the Christian world which 
may not at once achieve all the success you an-/retain the plague spot of Slavery. Spain, to 
ticipate, but you may act so as to deserve it.| which God gave America, perpetuates involun- 
You may encounter difficulties which you have | tary servitude there in the middle of the nine- 
not foreseen. Your character will be deepened | teenth century, that is to say, nineteen hundred 
by your efforts to overcome them. We are] years after these divine words were given to 
purified by trials—and little confidence can be; man: “Ye are all brethren : do unto others that 
placed in that ‘cloistered virtue which never] which you would have others do unto you.” 
meets an adversary ’—nor enters on that race] We venture to recommend ourselves to Your 
where “ the immortal garland is to be run for,” Majesty’s noble heart, wishing that your reign 
and the victory is to be won. Shrink not,! may be distinguished by the glory of having 
therefore, from your portion of labor, and, if! achieved, in the colonies under your rule, the 
need be, of discouragement and of difficulty. | work so long delayed, of restoring to freedom 

Be patient and hopeful; be judicious and) from four hundred to five hundred thousand 
active ; kecp a high purpose ever before you; pean beings unjustly held in bondage. 
and in your efforts to attain it, “do all as unto} We have the honor to be, with the most pro- 
God and not unto man;” and may He bless! found respect, 
and prosper your work. Your Majesty’s 

SS Very humble and very obedient Servants. 
ADDRESS OF THE FRENCH ABOLITIONISTS TO (Signed) 
THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. De Broatiz, )? [Honorary 

The following address was forwarded through GuizoT, Presidents. 
the Spanish Ambassador in Paris direct to the LABOULAYE, President, 
Queen :— CocHIn, Secretary, 

THE ADDRESS. and by the other members of the Society. 
Paris, Ist April, 1866. — Anti. Slavery Reporter. 
To Her Majesty the Queen of Spay. + + - 

Mapam,—The French Emancipation Com-| A Romanist sat down to read the Bible an hour 
Mittee, an association constituted to promote|each evening with bis wife. In a few evenings 
the total abolition of Slavery throughout the|he stopped in the midst of his reading and said, 
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“ Wife, if this book is true, we are lost.” 











read, and in a week more joyfully exclaimed, 
“ Wife, if this book is trae, we may be saved !” 
A few weeks’ more reading, and, taught by 
the Spirit of Gol through the exhortations 
and instructions of a city missionary, they both 
placed their faith in Christ, and are now rejoic- 
ing in hope. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 8, 1866. 











NEAVE IN America.—The re- 
markable circumstances under which the re 
ligious visit of our friend J. J. Neave was sat- 
isfactorily accomplished, in the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Tennessee, during 
the rebellion, give a peculiar interest to the 
journey; and having been kindly furnished 
with an authentic narrative, we have the satis- 
faction of presenting it to our readers. 


¥ Josepu J. 
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LARRANCE’S Post-orFice CHARTS AND 
Maps oF WesTERN STATES —This small work, 
prepared by our friend Isaac Larrance of Cin- 
cinvati, shows in separate maps, the counties 


and County seats of the ten Western States— 
































Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Nebraska, 
—and we thick will be found very valuable for 
reference. The arrangement is such as to give 























by easy calculation, the distances, very nearly, 
from one place to another. 














Pennsylvania, showing all the Counties and 
County towns, are also published on sheets of 
note paper. 

For sale by J. A. Pittman, No 8 West Third 


St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 






































We are requested to give publicity to the 
fullowing appeal. 











Contributions may be ad- 
dressed to Charles Collins, 76 John St., New 
York. 




















Darlington, S C. August 21st 1866. 
NEW YORK NATIONAL FRKEDMENS’ RELIEF ASSOCIA TION } 

FRIENDS : 

There are a large number of suffering desti- 
tute Freedmen in the Districts (8) under my 
Educational charge, as weli as ‘ poor whites,” 
to whom clothing would be a blessing. 

Old and infirm people of both sexes turned 
adrift, uoacknowledged and helpless; young 
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“Wife, if this book is true, we are wrong.” 
He read on, and in a few days longer said, 
Riv- 
eted to the book, and deeply anxious, he still 





Similar maps of 
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children, motherless, homeless and friendless, 
for whom appeals cannot be too often made. 
My wife and teachers will personally attend 
to the distribution of such clothing and stores 
as you may invoice to my care. 
Truly yours, 
B. F. WHITTEMORE, 
Asst. Supt. of Education. 
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Married, on the 22d of Eighth month, 1866. at 
Friends’ Meeting, Bazgor, Iowa. Wm. P. Honsicort, 
of New Providence, to Racuet Jessup, of Bangor. 

-——-—, on the 23d of Eighth month, 1866, at 
Richsquare, Henry county, Ind., Harvey GILBERT to 
ApDALInge Stanvey, both members of Hopewell Month- 
ly Meeting. 





SO as 


Diep, on the 8th of Eighth month, 1866, near Car- 
thage, Indiana, Jane Henxiey, daughter of Thomas 
and Abigail Heuley, aged 29 years, 3 months and 18 
days; a member of Carthage Moathly Meeting. Her 
relatives and friends have the comforting assurance 
that she is at rest with Jesus. 

, on the 22d of First month, 1866, Jesse Tat- 
BERT, in bis 83d year. 

,on the 2d of Fifth month, 1866, Bexsamin 
ALEXANDER, io his 8314 year. 

The above two Friends were esteemed members of 

Walnut Ridge Mon‘hly Meeting, Ind. 
, on the 14th of Eighth month, 1866, on Little 
Blue River, Ind., Puese, wife of Dayid Swain, aged 
75 years and 4 months; a member of Carthage 
Monthly Meeting. 














, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 13°h of Sixth 
month, 1866, Ane, Apams, an esteemed member of 
Oswego Monthly Meeting, io the 62d year of his age. 

Although be had given evidence for many years of 
the effect of grace in bis beart; yet, during his last 
illoess, which was protracted, be was brought much 
nearer to his Saviour, through a deeper work, and his 
mouth was opened in astriking manner in prayer and 
praise, and in exhortation to his family and friends. 

His sufferings were borne with eatire resignation, 
and were lust sight of, ia the desire to magnify the 
goodness and mercy of his Heavenly Father. When 
ulmost gone and he had apparently ceased to take 
notice, the writer of this, taking bim by the hand, 
said, “If Jesus is precious to thee now, squeeze my 
band.” Immediately the pressure was f-lt, and with 
a strong effort he said in a voice quite audible over 
the room, “ Yes,” and then bis purified spirit passed 
away to join, we doubt not, the redeemed in heaven. 

+t). - - 

“Ferenos’ Book, Statiovery, AND First-Day 
Scuoou Srore ” offers for sale a selected assortment 
of Books for First-day School Libraries ; ‘* Buys of 
the Bible;” “Children of Blackberry-Hollow ;” 
“Real Children, their Sayiogs and Doings;” “A 
Dream of Heaven ;” “Mary Lyon;” &c. Also, @ 
series of fresh Tracts ;” ‘“Li-ht out of Darkness ;” 
‘How T found Jesus ;” “ What to Believe ;” “ How 
Jobn Berridge discovered his grand misttke ;” “ The 
Comforter ;” “ Finding God real.” Children’s two- 
cent Books—“ Does you love Jesus ?” “ Angel Lily ;” 
&e, &c., Hover’s luk; Steel Pens; Paper of va- 
rious kinds. 

9th mo. Sth. 

. i ai 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day, the 8th iost., at 5 P. M. 

Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 
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Catharine M. Shipley will reopen her School, 
No, 4 South Merrick St., 11th of Ninth month, (Sept.) 
1866. 

Circulars at No. 4 South Merrick Street, or 109 
North Tenth St. 

8 mo, 25—5t. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING IN MADRID. 


We have been favored by a friend with the 
report of a second AntiSlavery Meeting in 
Madrid, which bas been translated for her by a 
Spanish lady with whom she corresponds. The 
meeting was held on the 10th of Sixth Month 
last; the theatre selected for the purpose being 
more than twice as large as that used on the 
first occasion, yet completely filled. The pro 
ceedings were very animated. Prizes were 
awarded to the writers of the three best poems 
on the subject of slavery. The first prize fell 
to a lady, Dona Concepcion Arenal ; the second 
to a cavalry officer, Don M. Justiniano; and 
the third to a mere lad, not more than 16 years 
of age. ‘I'he total number of competitors was 
no less than 67. Eloquent addresses were de- 
livered by distinguished* speakers, and the ac- 
count closes with the following comment :— 

“The effect that the proceedings of this 
second meeting have produced throughout Spain 
has been electrical. The Spanish, known lovers 
of song, whether sung or tuld, have shown that 
this most responsive chord in their nature has 
not been touched in vain. There is not a day 
but that numbers of new members are admitted 
gn petition to the Society, and numerous sub- 
scriptions made for the work advertised to con- 
tain the three prize poems, together with some 
others of those presented. That Spain is be- 
coming rapidly aud radically Abolitionist there 
can be no doubt ; it now remains for the Gov- 
ernment to yield to the exigencies of the people, 
at last thoroughly awakened to the iniquity aod 
injustice of slavery, and to the necessity of 
doing away with this national crime.”—Lundon 


Friend. 


~~ 0 


The great Earl of Chatham once went with a 
pious friend to hear Cecil. Thesermon was en the 


Spirit’s agency in the hearts of believers. As 
they were returning home, the mighty statesman 
confessed that he could not understand it at 
all, and asked his friend if he supposed there 
Was any one in the house who could. “ Why, 
yes,” said he, “there were many pious, unlet- 
tered women, and some children there, who 
understood every word of it, and heard it with 
joy. 


If thou wilt be a part of Christ’s building, 
You must be content with Christ’s hewing. 
Bless God for every twig of His rod, every drop 
in His cup. He hulds the rod and the cup in 
the same hand by which He gives you Jesus 
Christ ; yea, He afflicts you with the same love 


by which Le gives you avy good.— Beadle. 
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THE ACKWORTH ANNIVERSARIES. 


IV.—?RIENDS’ FIKST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


(Concluded from page 8.) 


The Annual Meeting of the above Association 
was held in the meeting house, Ackworth, on 
Fourth day evening, 7th month Lith, and was 
largely attended. George Palmer, of Reading, 
presided. The Annual Report of the Central 
Committee was read by the Secretary. It stated 
that the condition of the schools in 34 month 
last was as follows: 53 associated schools in 44 
places, with 801 teachers and 8218 scholars ; 
24 other schools in 24 places, with 163 teachers 
and 1543 scholars; total, 77 schools in 68 
places, with 964 teachers and 10,361 scholars. 
These totals not being materially different from 
those given last year. 

After reviewing the proceedings of such of 
the schools as appeared to require special 
notice, the committtee referred to the visit of a 
deputation to some meetings in Lancashire ia 
2d month last, and then after haviag adverted 
to the important subject of school libraries, 
briefly alluded to the interesting condition of 

ithe First-day school work amongst our American 
friends. The report concluded with some ob- 
servations on the value of First-day school 
‘teaching to those whose miods may be io 
danger of being unduly absorbed in the outward 
affairs of life. 
| George Palmer remarked upon the large 
amount of power that was collected together in 
es meeting, a power that if well used was al- 
most equal to the accomplishment of any object. 
A successful school almost always resulted from 
the labors of loving, earnest hearts, and with- 
out these can hardly exist. Ailajing to the 
report on Scriptural instruction in Ackworth 
| School, read in the General Meeting, G. P. 
| said, while no one doubted that parents were 
responsible for the instruction of their children, 
it was a lamentable fact that some, not of the 
lowest class, were comparatively ignorant of the 
histories of the Bible, and he believed that the 
First day school movement would tend to cor- 
rect this deficiency. 

Joseph Simpson, of Manchester, spoke of the 
great advantages which had resulted from the 
visits of the deputation during the past year, 
and suggested that the teachers in each Quarter- 
ly Meeting should unite and do the work ia 
their owa district. in Manchester the ques- 
tion had arisen as to the desirability of com- 
pelling atl the scholars to go to meeting. They 
feared that without this, by taruing the children 
into the streets at the close of school, they were 
doing harm, for many of them attended no place 
of worship at all; since they had required that 
all should go to meeting, the parents had ex- 
pressed themselves much better satisfied, and 
some were astonished that they had not done 
it before. First-day school teachers have an 
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influence greater than most other classes of 
people. If the scholars see the teacher in- 
consistent, they think there is some excuse for 
them. As the superintendent of a large school 
he had noticed that in proportion as the teacher's 
character deepened, the attention of the class in- 
creased, and he could almost tell how a teacher 
was going on by the progress of his class. 

H. G. Coventry spoke of the advantages of 
the visits of the deputation at Southport. They 
had but a small school, but thought that if they 
persevered they would eventually suceced. 

Murray Shipley, of Cincinnati, said he should 
take back to his own country much valuable 
information which would enable Friends to ex- 
pand their work there. He had been much 
interested in that part of the report which states 
that our society ‘‘ bad suffered chiefly from a 
want of active effort within and without its 
borders,” but he did not think we were likely 
to do so long. As teachers came to love their 
scholars they would wish them to be identified 
with the same society. Under present cireum- 
stances they did not and would not generally 
jein us. One great secret, he continued, of the 
success of the First-day school movement is, 
that you have taken it to the people; the same 
may be said of the Ragged-school, and also of 
the Mission-schools in America. In connection 
with these schools small congregations have 
been formed, and have been largely successful 
in bringing souls to Christ. We have taken 
the school to them, and now we must take the 
church to them. The pointings of the time in- 
duce us to enter the field quickly, and if we do 
s0 earnestly we shull see the fruits. Besides 
these Mission schools we have First-day schools 
for onr own members, the scholars varying in 
age from the child of five to the man or woman 
of ninety. This is one of the greatest engines 
we have for the promotion of Christianity. A 
confidence in the ebility of a child savingly to 
believe in Jesus is increasing with us. We 
have all read much of the conversion of chil- 
dren, but practically we have not acted as though 
we believed in it. In Youthful Piety, and other 
books, we have read of children dying in Christ, 
but have we expected, as the fruit of truth 
taught, to see the truth grasped by children 
and lived out in their daily lives? Nothing 
so tends to damp the life of religion in a child 
as by the manner and tone to show that you 
question its reality. You must recognize a 
child’s religion, and treat it as if you did not 
doubt it. We rejoice in the expressions of 
faith and love from the lips of a dying child, 
but the seme declarations made in health would 
too often be received with doubt. We all rec- 
ognize the fact that parents ought to teach the 
Scriptures to their children at home, but we 
find that we are much helped by the First-day 
school, and would not be without it in the eda- 
cation of our children. The duty of the church 
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to the childrefii is not to be overlooked. It 
should ‘now that all its members are under re- 
ligious teaching, not merely suppose it. How 
can the church know it unless they have some 
public means of this kind? The influence of 
the Holy Spirit is felt by children in meeting, 
but we know that some of them go without any 
fixed ideas of worship in their own minds. The 
First-day school prepares the mind of a child to 
worship. Briefly to describe our plan of con- 
ducting a First-day school, | may say that we 
fix upon a subject, such as the life of the 
Saviour, or sume abstract subject, such as hon- 
esty, faith, or patience; we then read a hymna 
which illustrates it, a chapter in the Bible on 
the same subject, and have then a time of 
silence for prayer, silent or vocal, after which 
the lesson proceeds. Afterwards the superin- 
tendent goes through the lesson with the whole 
school, illustrating by anecdote, &c., and making 
a practical religious application. Thus the 
hearts of the children are in tune for worship. 
In America we began the work in our own 
Society, and it has spread to others; you have 
begun at the other end, and may now very 
likely find an advantage in First-day schools 
for your own members. If you had more such 
schools, I think you would hear less of resigna- 
tions of membership, a thing which in America 
rarely occurs. I desire that the work may be 
abundantly blessed, and that many churches 
way be formed by it in this land. 

J.S. Fry mentioned that at a meeting of 
teachers held that morning, the subject of 
holding a conference during the ensuing winter 
had been considered, and that it was proposed 
to hold one in Birmingham in the Ist month of 
next year. The conference would be open to 
all Friends interested in the subject, whether 
teachers or not; and the company of any 
Friends from America would be welcomed. He 
trusted that teachers generally would assist in 
making the conference useful and _ interest- 
ing, and that this important engagement might 
be entered upon in a truly prayerful spirit. 

George Satterthwaite and several other 
Friends expressed their cordial approval of the 
decision come to by the teachers. 

John Henry Douglas, of Indiana, said that 
he was deeply interested in being present, and 
warmly desired the encouragement of the 
teachers in their work. He rejoiced that they 
had decided upon holding a conference during 
the winter. He narrated an interesting anec- 
dote of a man who having fallen into a snow- 
drift and become benumbed, just as life was 
nearly extinct, was aroused from his torpor by 
finding a companion in the same forlorn con- 
dition. His efforts to resuscitate his fellow- 
sufferer warmed himself, and were thus the 
means of saving his own life. Thus in en- 
deavoring to help others we should always find 
a blessing ourselves. 
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Henry John Allen, of Dublin, gave some 
particulars of the establishment of a First-day 
school for Friends’ children, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the late Yearly Meeting 
of Dublin. 

William White spoke of the duty of individual 
prayer as being our great tower of strength in 
this work. He rejoiced in practical results, and 
hoped that the valuable report which had been 
read would be read again by the teachers 
unitedly and individually in the various schools. 
He hoped that the boys and girls present who 
were leaving Ackworth school would try to en- 
ter into this work; they would thus be helped 
to resist many temptations, and instead of a 
sacrifice they would soon find that it was a pleas- 
ure. The meeting ended with a time of silence 
and solemn vocal prayer. 


ony or in death.” “ All over the field were 
hundreds of wounded limping away, and piles 
of dead lay in rows along the lanes and in the 
thick corn ;” and the last glance of the writer 
from his watch tower “ showed a very hell of 
fire—corn fields, highways, slopes and dells, and 
hillsides, covered with the slain.” ‘The roll of 
the dead and wounded has not been made up 
yet,—they can't be accurately told wishin a few 
hundreds. It took a week to shovel a few 
handsful of earth over the corpses at Sadowa, 
and some of the wounded lay out there in the 
fields and the ditches for six days without food, 
and, strange to say, without dying. “The 
troops of horsemen, as they pass along the road, 
‘urn away their heads from the sight, —nay, the 
patrols as they walk up and down have not had 
the courage to lift the man who lies face dowa- 
ward in that ditch. The work of barial is left 
in the hands of the peasantry, who simply dig 
a hole in that part of the field where the dead 
lie thickest, and, stripping them, fling them in.” 
Here and there the curious spectator, traversing 
the battle field, woul! come across a Prussian 
general burying his son; or, he might see 
“the wife of a private soldier who bad found 
her husband's body on the field, and had it 
buried by some suldiers, had hung some oak 
branches on the liitle wooden cross at the head, 
aad was sitting on the freshly turne! earth sob- 
bing her heart out, with his shattered hemlet in 
her lap. She had followed his regiment in or- 
der to be near him, from the beginning of the 
campaign, through all the long warches the ar- 
wy had made.’ The calamities did not all end 
with the battle. The retreating Austrians got 
back across the Elbe by pontoou bridges, at 
which horse, foot, and guns and trains crowded 
pell-mell together, often under a pitiless shower 
of shell aod shrapnel, and even of musketry :-— 
‘¢ There are dread‘ul stories coming out of great 
unknown horrors which took place that night 
—how pontoons, laden with hundreds, were 
swept down the river and overturaed, with their 
shrieking, helpless cargoes weighted with great 
coats aud arms and cartridges, and sinking like 
stoves to forma pavement of dead to the bottom 
of the sullen stream ; how artillery and horse- 
men crashed down upon and through the strug- 
gling infantry, and jammed thew in the narrow 
roads, and hustled them over the bridges into 
the pitiless waters; how men, wading in their 
terror, were suddenly sucked down in the 
treacherous holes in marsby inundatious, or 
were swept away in vain attempts to swim 
across to safety.” 

What to do with the wounded is still a diffi- 
culty :—“* The paucity of trains has caused a 
proportionate overflow of wounded, and for 
some distance from the railway station the va- 
rious roads are lined on each side by these 
mournful rows of men, lying wrapped up in 
their great, torn, wud splashed cloaks. When 
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THE SUBLIMITY OF WAR. 


War is a very sublime business. What a 
grand sight thit was from the tower at Kéaig- 
gritz! How beautiful all those fine regiments, 
chequered onthe corn fields! How magnificent 
the roar of a thousand pieces of artillery dis- 
charged continuously for hours! How mighty 
the shock of half a million of men! How 
spirit-stirring the description by the best quill 
in Kurope—sent to narrate the victories of Aus- 
tria, but actually narrating their disasters ! 
War has become such a scientific affair, too. 
Not to speak of that admirable and most inge- 
nious invention, the needle gun, by which you 
may kill two or three men a minute without 
fail, what a clever thing it was of Gen. Moltke, 
sittiog in his bureau at Berlin, to direct all the 
movements of the different army corps through 
the defiles of the Buhemian mountains by means 
of the telegraph,—the commanders of those 

ame corps, by the same means, keeping one 
another hourly informed of their whereavouts ! 
Who can fail to admire the perfection of modera 
warfare, as exhibited in the completeness, 
promptitude aod vigor of a!l the Prussian ar. 
rangements? Nevertheless, there are a few 
particulars in which war does not change, and 
these tend somewhat to lessen our enthusiasm 
for fine artillery practice, the marvellous execu- 
tion of the zundaade l-gewehr, and the briltiant 
movements of cavalry. Dr. Russell has graph- 
leally told us how shot and shell dropped among 
the regiments waiting behind, each making a 
little gap and leaving a little black pile upon 
the field—how, too, now and then, a black 
volume, rising out of the white fog of cannon 
smoke, told of a village in flames,—‘ the pleas- 
ant ‘ittle village, saug church, hospitable mill— 
all were burning. At ‘east ten villages burning 
at once, farm houses adding their contingents to 
the fire and smoke, caissons blowing up, shells 
bursting, and the slopes and hill-tops covered 
with gray and blue specks—each a man in ag- 
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’ REVIEW. 





every inn hes been turned into a hospital, and 
every private house into a miniature Jezaret, 
nothing more can be done; and the unbappy 
soldiers are sent northward in slow wagons, 
shivering through the cold and wet of these bit- 
terly cold and wet days and nights.” Those 
who don’t die on the way are amputated and 
patched up at last. Throughout Germany 
there will be a considerable demand fur wooden 
legs and splints. Further thao this the repor- 
ters cannot inform us; and the imagination re- 
fuses to conceive of the ruined homes, the bro- 
ken hearts, the exquisite misery, the pitiful or- 
phanege. Is it not a glorious business? And 
there are six millions of armed men in Europe 
at this moment ready to cut and slay, though 
not one of them could give you a reason why 
he was shooting and killing bis fellows! And 
this in Christendom !— Patriot. 


oo — +2 


SELF HELP. 


the one the-son of a small freeholder near 
Grantham, the other the son of a poor peasant 
of Beaumont-en Auge, near Houfleur. Not- 
withstanding their comparatively humble cir- 
cumstances in early life, these distinguished 
men achieved a solid and enduring reputation 
by the exercise of their genius, which all the 
wealth in the world could not have purchased, 
The very possession of wealth might, indeed, 
have proved an obstacle greater even than the 
slender means to which they were born. The 
father uf Lagrange, the astronomer and mathe- 
matician, held the office of Treasurcr of War at 
Turin; but having ruined himself by specu- 
lations, his family were reduced to poverty. To 
this circumstance Lagrange was in after life 
accustomed partly to attribute his own fame 
and happiness. ‘ Had I been rich,’ said he, ‘I 
should probably not have become a mathema- 
tician.’”’ Again, take the ease of the late Mr. 
Heathcote, formerly M. P. for Tiverton. the in- 
ventor of the bobbin-net machine: ‘“ When a 


‘‘As steady application to work is the healthi- | little over twenty one years of age, Heathcote 


est training for every individual, so is it the 
best discijline of a State. Honorable industry 
travels the seme road with duty; and Providence 
has closely linked both with happiness. ‘The 
gods,’ says the poet, ‘have placed labor and 
tuil on the way leading to the Elysian fields.’ 
Certain it is, that no bread eaten by man is so 
sweet as that earned by his own labor, whether 
bedily or mental. By labor the earth has been 
subdued, snd man redeemed from barbarism; 
nor has a single step in civilization been made 
without it. Labor is not only a necessity and 
a duty, but a blessing; only the idler feels it to 
be acurse. The duty of work is written on 
the thews and muscles of the limbs, the mech- 
anism of the hand, the nerves and lobes of 
the brain,—the sum of whose healthy action is 
satisfactiin and enjoyment. In the school of 
labor also is taught the best practical wisdom ; 
vor is a life of manual employment incompati- 
ble with high..meotal culture.’ Thus writes 
Mr. Smiles, in his new edition of ‘ Self Help,” 
a work which ought to be found in every 
working-class library ; forming, as it does, a 
stirring record of the feats which have been ac- 
complished by the exercise of indomitable 
perseverance and unfaltering earnestness. The 
lesson to be learned from the book is, that 
there is nv position so obscure, or station so 
lowly, but that a map can rise from them, if he 
so-will it, to better things. Mr. Smiles gives 
several instances of this. “Among those who 
have given the greatest impulse to the sublime 
science of astronomy we find Copernicus, the 
son of a Polish baker; Kepler, the son of a 
German public house keeper, and himself garcon 
de cabaret ; )’Alembert, a foundling picked up 
one winter's night on the steps of the church of 
St. Jean le Rond, at Paris, and brought up by 
the wife of a glazier; and Newton and Laplace, 


‘married, and went to Nottingis« iu search of 
| work. He there found employment as a smith 
and ‘setter-up’ of hosiery and warp frames. 
| He also continued to pursue the subject on 
which bis mind had before been occupied, and 
| labored to compass the contrivance of a twist 
traverse-net machine. He first studied the art 
of making the Buckingham or pillow-lace by 
| hand, with the object of effecting the same mo- 
‘tions by mechanical means. It was a long and 
‘laborious task, requiring the exercise of great 
perseverance and no little ingenuity. During 
| this time his wife was kept in almost as great 
| anxiety as himself. She well knew of his 
' struggles and difficulties ; and she began to feel 
| the pressure of poverty on her household ; for 
| while he was laboring at his invention he was 
under the necessity, occasionally, of laying 
laside the work that brought in the weekly 
wages. In years long after, when all difficul- 
ties had been successfully overcome, the con- 
versation which took place between husband 
and wife, one Saturday evening, was vividly 
remembered : ‘ Well, John,’ said the anxious 
oe looking in her husband's face, ‘ will it 
work ?’ ‘No, Anne,’ was the sad answer; ‘Ll 
have had to take it all in pieces again.’ Though 
he could still speak hopefully and cheerfully, 
his poor wife could restrain her feelings no 
longer, but sat down and cried bitterly. She 
had, however, only a few more weeks to wait; 
for success, long labored for and richly deserved, 
came at last; and a proud and happy man was 
John Heatheote when he brought home the 
first narrow strip of bobbin-net made by his 
machine, and placed it in the hands of his wife.” 

The true self helper is not deterred by failure. 
As Mr. Swiles justly observes: “ We learn wis- 
dom from failure much more than success. We 
often discover what will do, by finding out what 
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will not do; and probably he who never ae ail Go: eal GANAS Ue Un erver Gay | +) RRA vk ook 
a mistake, never made a discovery. It was the 
failure in the attempt to make a sucking pump 
act when the working bucket was more thao 
thirty-three fect above the surface of the water 
to be raised, that led observant men to study 
the law of atmospheric pressure, and opened a 
new field of research to the genius of Galileo, 
Torricelli, and Boyle. John Hunter used to 
remark that the art of surgery would not ad 
vance until profes-ional men had the conrage 
to publish their failures as well as their suc- 
cesses. Watt, the engineer, said of all things 
most wanted in mechanical engineering was a 
history of failures. “ We want,’’ he said, “a 
book of blots.” When Sir Humphrey Davy 
was once shown a dexterously manipulated ex- 
periment, he said, “L thank God J was not 
made a dexterous manipulator; for the most 
important of my discoveries have been sugze-ted 
to me by failures.” Another dis tinguished 
investigator in physical science has lett it on 
record that, whenever in the cvurse of his re- 
searches he encountered an apparently insur- 
mountable obstacle, he generally found him- 
self on the brink of some discovery.” Con- 
cerning a well known common error, Mr. Smiles 
tells us that “ [t has been a favorite fallacy with 
dunces in all times, that men of genius are 
unfitted for business, as well as that business 
occupations unfit men for the pursuits of genius. 


The unhappy youth who committed suicide a 


few years since because he had beea ‘ born to 
be a man and condemned to be a grocer,’ proved 
by the act that his soul was not equal even to 
the dignity of grocery. For it is not the call 
ing that de; grades the man, but the man that 
degrades the calling. All work that brings! 
honest gain is honorable, whether it be of hand| 
or mind. The fingers may be soiled, yet the 
heart remain pure; for it is not material so 
much as moral dirt that defiles: greed far more 
than grime, and vice than verdigris. 
greatest have not dislained to labor honestly 
and usefu!ly for a living, though at the same 
time aiming after higher things. Thales, the 
first of the seven sages, Solon, the second founder 
of Athens, and Hy perates, the mathematician, 
were all traders. Plato, called the Divine, by 
reason of the excellence of hia wisdom, defrayed 
his travelling expenses in Egypt by the profirs 
derived from the oil which he sold during his 
journey. Spiaoza maintained himself by pol- 
ishing glasses while he pursued his philosophi- 
cal investigations. Linnzeus, the great botanist, 
prosecuted his studies while hammering leather 
and masking shoes.” ‘These are lessons upon 
which working zymen should carefully ponder ; 
for their real deliverance from the evils, both 
social and physical, which afflict them, is to be 
found in the proper application of the world- 
old doctrine, that God helps those who help 
themselves, 
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THE FREED-PEOPLE. 
The Freedman’s Friend, published by the 


Friend’s Axsvciation of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity, contains the fullowiog appeal :— 

The renewal, in the ensuing autumn, of our 
educational! labors among the freed coloured peo- 
ple of the Southerao States, isa subject which 
we commend to the serious ¢ asideration of our 
members. The pecuniary responsibility to be 
assuwed, even if the work be cuntioued on the 
same scale as heretofore, will, of nece ssity, be 
large, and our resources must come principally 
from within our owo borders. We trust that 
Friends will continue to recognize the vb igation 
resting upon them, as the long and well known 
helpers of the oppressed. 

The liberal aid furnished by our English 
brethren has enabled us to enlarge the field of 
operation, and in several inportaat localities in 
Virginia and North Carolina schoo! and mission 
houses have been established, on land purchased 
by the Committee, to give permanency to the 
educational work. 

This is as a pledge given to the Freedmen, 
that we will not desert them in their hour of 
need. A nuntber of well-quilified instructors 
will be required, and we trust that these im- 
portant positions will be filled by men and 

women’ of Christian fiith and earaest spirit, 
whose hearts have been touched with sympathy 
for those who have so long been deprived of the 
privileges pertaiaing to civil and religious 
liberty. 

To those who do not feel called to give per- 
sonal service in this great work we would appeal 
for geverous contributions to sustain it. 

The present opportunity appears to be the one 
long waited for by our religious society. Mar- 
vellously has it been thrown before us—not in 
the wisdom of man, but by the permission of 
that Divioe will to which we must all reverently 
bow. Let us occupy so long as the way is 
open. Work while it is called to day. 

The labor is not without its sweet reward, of 
more value than pecuniary compensation. We 
rejoice to give a few instances of this: 

To one of our most efficient teachers, who 
has been the responsible head of a day school 
of 300 pupils, and of a night school numbering 
about 100, in the southerly part of Virginia, 
whose services have been of great value to the 
Freedmen, an additional salary was off:red, as 
a just appreciation of her d-voted and self- 
sacrificing labors. In reply to this offer, she 
says: “Itis certainly very grateful to me to 
know that my efforts here have met with the 
approbation of your Committee. I fully appre- 
ciate their thoughtful kindness, aud would 
tender them my sincere thanks, while I cannot 

accept more than they pay their other teachers. 
I have done no more thaa my duty under the 
circumstances. I did not engag? ta the work 
with a view to pecuniary cumpeasation. [ 
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have felt it a privilege, and something like a 


duty, to aid in elevating these poor, degraded 
and still oppressed people. It has given me 
great satisfaction to help them, and to be the 
almoner of your bounty. I hope I may have 
done them no harm. I believe I have a sweet 
reward in my own soul from having tried to do 
them good.” 

When this teacher and her assistant parted 
for the summer season from their interesting 
charge, there was a meeting held, at which 
nearly six hundred colored people were present, 
and so deeply were they affected on this occa- 
rion that a Friend who was present thought there 
was scarcely a dry eye in the room. Many 
waited on them to the cars, and with warm 
hearts asked thata blessing might attend them. 

Another teacher writes: “ Sometimes when 
L think of it, I feel almost condemned in my 
covscience for ever having offered such an inef- 
fective physical organization as a teacher of 
Freedmen ; but when I look upon the progress 
and condition of the schools | bave helped to 
organize and teach, I feel some little comfort 
in the thought that my efforts in this cause 
have been owned and blessed by our common 
Father, and that even such a poor worm as I 
may be wade the means by which some may re- 
ceive the intellectual light which has been so 
studiously kept from them.” 


~ _—_- +8 


With the eye of our faith open, God revealed 
to us in Jesus, we dwell in that light which 
ean come only from the Divine Mind ; with our 
hearts stayed on Him, the peace of God keeps 
cur hearts and minds; anchoring our being to 
Him by fath, we outride all the, storms of 
earth, and are nearest heaven when on the 
crest of the topmost wave ; with our ear open to 
Him, his word is a sword which cleaves down 
every foe; seeing in our duty His will, it is the 
very elixir of privilege to do it; casting the 
burthen of our sins upon His mercy, they are 
gone forever. But alas! if our faith does not 
find Him manifested, al] this is lost ; the frosts 
of sin are not dissolved, and the vibrations of 
heavenly joy cannot reach our hearts. — Parsons. 


———---~~+or- 


Meekness is the silent submission of the soul 
to the word of God. The word is then an “ en- 
grafted word,” when it is received with meek- 
ness. It is a grace that cleaves the stock and 
holds it open, that the word, as a shoot, may be 
grafted in; it breaks up the fallow ground, and 
makes it fit to receive the seed; captivates the 
high thoughts, and lays the soul like white 
paper under God’s pen.— Henry. 
saliilalipaions 

Wm. Penn’s famous saying should be written 
upon the Church’s banners.—‘* No pain, no 
palm ; no thorn, no throne; no gall, no glory ; 
DO cross, no crown.” 
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GRACE OF GOD. 
BY CAROLINE FRY. 


Grace does not steel the fiithful heart, 
That it should know no ill; 

We learn to kiss the chastening rod, 
And feel its harpsnegs siill. 


But how anlike the Christian's tears 
To those the world must shed! 

His sighs are tranquil and resigned 
As the heart from which they sped. 


The saint may be compelled to meet 
Misfortune’s sadd: st blow ; 

His bosom is alive to feel 
The keenest pang of woe. 


But ever, as the wound is given, 
There is a hand unseen 

Hasting to wipe away the scar, 
And hide where it has been. 


The Christian would not have his lot 
se other than it is; 

For, while his Father rules the world, 
He knows that world is his. 


He knows that He who gave the best 
Will give bim all be-ide; 

Assured that every good he asks 
Is evil, if denied. 


When clonds of serrow gather round, 
His bosom owns no fear ; 

He knows, where’er his portion be, 
His God will still be there. 


And when the threatened storm has burst, 
Whate’er the trial be, 

Something yet whispers him within, 
“ Be still! for it is He!” 


Poor nature, ever weak, will shrink 
From the afflictive stroke; 

But faith disclaims the hasty plaint 
Impatient nature spoke. 


He knows it is a Father’s will, 
And therefore it is good ; 

Nor would be venture, by a wish, 
To change it, if be could. 


His grateful bosom quickly learns 
Its sorrows to disown ; 

Yields to His pleasure, and forgets 
The choice was not bis own. 


—From John Ford's collection. 
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CAMERA OBSCURA. 





BY PROF. WILSON. 


Silent, dimly-lighted chamber, 
Where the sick man lies, 

Death and life are keenly fighting 
For the doubtful prize, 

While strange visions pass before 
His unslumbering eyes. 


Few of free- will cross thy threshold, 
No one lonzs to linger there; 

Gloomy are thy walls and portal, 
Dreariness is in the air; 

Pain is holding there high revel, 
Waited on by fear and care. 


Yet, thou dimly lighted chamber, 
From thy depths, I ween, 
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Things on earth, and things in Heaven, 
Better far are seen, 

Than in brightest, broadest daylight 
They have often been. 







Thou art like a mine, deep sunken 
Far beneath the earth and sky, 

From the shaft of which, upgaziog, 
Weary workers can descry, 

E’en when those on earth see nothing, 
Great stars shining bright on high. 










So within thy dark recesses, 
Clothed in His robes of white, 
To the sufferer Christ appeareth 
In a new and blessed light, 
Which the glare of day outsbining. 
Hid from his unshaded sight. 
Silent, dimly-lighted chamber, 
Like the living eye, 

If thou wert not dark, no vision 
Could be had of things on high ; 
By the untempered daylight blinded 

With closed eyelids we should lie. 




















Oh, my God! light up each chamber 
Where a sufferer lies, 
By Thine own Eternal glory, 
Tempered for those tearful eyes 
As it comes from Him reflected, 
Who was once the Sacrifice! 
—From John Ford's collection. 
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PRAYER, 


Go when the morning shineth, 
Go when the noon is bright, 
Go when the eve declineth, 
Go in the hush of night; 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fiing earthly thonghts away, 
And in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 










Remember all who love thee, 
All who are loved by thee; 
Pray tvo for those who hate thee, 

If avy such there be. 
Then for thyself, with meekness, 
A blessing humbly claim ; 
And link with each petition 
The Great Redeemer’s name. 











Or if ’tis e’er denied thee 
In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o’er thee, 
When friends are round thy way; 
Even then the silent breathing 
Of thy spirit raised above 
Will reach His throne of glory, 
Who is mercy, truth, and love! 













O, not a joy or blessing 
With this can we compare, 
The power that he hath given us, 
To pour our souls in prayer! 
Whene’er thou pinest in sadness, 
Before his footstool full, 
And remember io thy gladness, 
His grace who gives thee all. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 















Forsicn Inre.uicence.—A dispatch from Prague 
of the 30th ult., states that the ratifications of the 
treaty of peace between Austria and Prusgia have 
been exchanged, and its provisions will be now 





fully enforced. These provisions had not then been 
made public, and probably would not be until its 
complete ratification by all the parties involved, but 
the general belief was that they are almost identies] 
with the original preliminaries interchanged at Ni- 
kolsburg on the 26th of Seventh month. Both the 
Bavarian Cbambers bave formally approved the 
treaty concluded with Prussia by the plenipotentiary 
of that government. The ratifications were expect. 
ed soon to be exchanged between Italy and Austria, 
The formalities of the cession of Venetia are reported 
ended, and the Austrians were to leave Venice and 
the Quadrilateral on the 5th inst. In evacuating 
Venetia, the Austrians are said to have taken away 
with them many objects of art and national relics, 
including the celebrated “ iron crown” of Lombardy, 
once worn by Charlemagne. General Menebrea has 
called on Austria to restore these articles. The 
Italian army is rapidly disbanding, and returning toa 
peace footing, and Garibaldi’s volunteer force is dis- 
armed. Muazzini has refused to accept the amnesty 
granted by Victor Emmanuel, and declines to be his 
subject on any terms, preferring continued exile to 
such a position. 

A telegram of the Ist inst. from St. Petersburg says : 
The Russian government, prior to the negotiations of 
peace, proposed to the French Emperor and the other 
Powers, that the neutrals should participate in the ter- 
ritorial changes occasioned by the results of the war. 
The proposition was not supported by France or Eng- 
land, and the Czar refrained from officially moving 
in the matter, reserving, however, liberty of action 
in the future. 

The Austrian government has paid the indemnity 
for Prussia’s war expenses, as secured to the latter 
Power by the treaty of peace. 

The Prussian Diet was engaged on the lst in dis- 
cussing @ bill to indemnify the King for his violation 
of the Constitution in imposing taxes and raising 
fands for the support of the war, without the con- 
sent of the Chambers. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, Drouyn de 
L’Huys, has resigned and is succeeded by the Mar- 
quis of Monstier Montholon. 


Great Barratn.—The Canadian‘government is said 
to have asked the home government to send more 
troops to Canada, on account of apprehensions of 
another Fenian invasion, in conjunction with 
the modification of the neutrality laws of the United 
States. The British government is reported to have 
decided to send a small additional force. 

A very large Reform meeting, exceeding any dem- 
onstration on that subject since 1832, was held at 
Birmingham on tbe 27th ult. Resolutions in favor 
of residential manhoo! suffrage wereadopted. John 
Bright made an eloquent speech in support of these 
views. Nodisturbance occurred, though there had 
been some feirs of one. 

It is stated that an important document on the 
cotton question has been submitted by Dr. Forbes 
the Cotton Commissioner of the Indian government, 
who was recently directed to visit the Cotton States 
of America, and afier a tour through all of them ex- 
cept Texas, now estimates the probable yield of 
North and South Carolina at over 100,000 bales, 
Georgia 150,000, Alabama 200,000. As to the other 
four States he speaks of the desolation of war and 
the scarcity of labor as likely to reduce their pro- 
duction to 550,000 bales. His total estimate, includ- 
ing Texas, is not over 1,200,000 bales, of which he 
thinks not more than 200,000 can be spared for ex- 
portation. Dr. Forbes does not lose sight of the 
higher estimates by respectable parties, but believes 
that the crop prospects have deteriorated since 
those estimates were formed. His mission was 
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for the purpose of enabling the Indian government 
and the people to arrive at a judgment ou the ques- 
tion, so far as it will bearon the interests of that 
country. 


Russta.—The government has revoked the edict of 
martial Jaw in all the southwestern provinces of the 
empire, except Kiev. 

The Assistant Secretary of the United States Navy, 
G. V. Fox, is now in Russia, having gone thither on 
board the Monitor Miantonomah. He has presented 
to the Emperor the resclutions, adopted by Congress 
last winter, of congratulation on his escape from at- 
tempted assassination. He and the officers accom- 
panying him have been most cordially received, 
all classes of officials from the Emperor down, as 
well as private citizens, and the authorities of the 
principal cities, being lavish in their attentions, as 
demonstrations of friendliness to this country. 
Among others, a deputation of peasants presented an 
address, expressing on bebalf of the peasantry of 
Russia, fraternal feelings towards the United States. 


Tue Atiantic Caste —The Great Eastern left 
Heart's Content, Newfoundland, early in last month, 
for the purpose of endeavoriog, aided by other ves- 
sels, to recover the broken cable of last year. It 
reached the place of rendezvous on the 12th. Pre- 
vious to that time one of the other vessels had grap- 
pled the cable, but lost it with two miles of grap- 
pling rope. On the 15th, it appeared that the cable 
was again booked, but in attem:ting to attach a 
buoy, the splice between the grappling rope and the 
buoy gave way. On the 17th the cable was brought 
to the surface at the bows of the Great Eastern, but 
before it could be secured it slipped from the grap- 
ples and again disappeared. Tbe attempt was con- 
tinued, though with unfavorable weather, until the 
20th, in the very deep water (200) fathoms,) near 
the place where the break occurred, without complete 
success, though on one occasion, it is stated, two 

* miles of the cuble were brougbt up by one of the 
consorts of the Great Eastern. It was then decided 
to go 100 miles farther east, where the water is not 
so deep. On the 2d,a telegram was received at 
Heart’s Content, sent from the Great Eastern to Va- 
lentia, Ireland, by the old cable, a d thence to New- 
foundland by the new one, aunouncing that the old 
cable had been “picked up” at 4 o'clock and 40 
minutes that morning, in lat. 51° 527 N., long. 36° 3’ 
W. The splice was made, and tbe cable lowered at 
1 o'clock ; and the Great Eastern was then 700 miles 
from Heart's Content, paying out, and might be ex- 
pected to arrive there about the end of tne present 
week. 

A letter from Copenhagen, Denmark, recently 
published, says,—‘‘ Notwithstanding the success in 
laying the transatlantic cable between Ireland and 
America, the project of uniting the western con- 
tinent with Eur: pe by the Faroe Isles and Greenland 
has not been abandoned. One of the directors of 
the English company, which has obtained the con- 
cession, is at present in this city to settle the final 
details with this government.” 


British America —The wires of the Russian and 
American telegraph bave been extended a distance of 
715 miles beyoud New Westminster, in British 
Columbia. 


Domestic,—Official returns from all the counties 
of North Carolina except Haywood, show that the 
new State Constitution is rejected, in the popular 
vote, by a majority of 1982, The Newbern Times 
considers this rejection as indicative of opposition to 
President Johnsun’s theory of reconstruction; stat- 
ing that, in couaties where the leading men are sup- 
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porters of the President’s policy, good majorities 
were given for ratification, while in those where 
this cluss hold the opinion that the President had no 
right to call Conventions, &c., to remodel and resus- 
citate State governments, there were large majorities 
agaiust ratification. 

The northern branch of the Union Pacific R. R. 
is now completed to a point 13 miles west of Fort 
Kearney. 

Governor Ward of New Jersey has called an extra 
session of the Legislature of that State, to meet on 
the 10th inst., for the purpose of ratifying the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
posed by the last Congress, and of filling the existing 
vacancy in the U. S. Senate. 


John Pierpont, the well known poet, died on the 
26th ult. at Medford, Mass., aged 81 years. 


A railroad bridge is about to be coustructed across 
the Uhio river at Louisville, Keatucky, at a cost of 
about $1,500,000, which will bea great advantage 
to the inhabitants of that region. The bridge will 
be without a draw, and so elevated that boats of any 
class can easily pass under it when the river is at its 
highest stage. ‘There will be a surface roadway and 
anu under roadway—the furmer for the passage of rail- 
road trains, the latter for vehicle and foot pass- 
engers. 


Freepmen’s Scuoois or tHE Unitep Srates.—J. 
W. Alvord, Inspector of Schvols aud Finances of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, has submitted to the Commis- 
sioner his semi-annual report of the condition of the 
freedmen's schvols in the United States. It repre- 
se.ts that the total number of schools, exclusive of 
night schools, Sabbatn, and private schools, in all 
the districts ot the Bureau, is 975. The total num- 
ber of teachers employed is 1405; and the total num- 
ber of pupils receiving tuition is 90,778. The State 
of Virginia is in advance of all the others in freed- 
men’s schools, the number reported being 123 schools, 
20u teachers, and 11,784 schulars. 

The [nspector says, in reference to this subject: 
“Amidst all the embarrassments of these past mouths 
the schools have steadily gained in numbers, attain- 
ment and general influence. This is true with 4 
guod degree of sameness, over all the States, except 
Louisiaua, where special causes have temporarily 
paralyzed our efforts. Teachers are geberally be- 
coming more apt and skilful in their instructions. 
The rapid progress of pupils hitherto noticed con- 
tinues. The associations of the north are increasing 
their patronage and funds, concentrating their means 
in central agencies, which promise greater economy 
and efficiency, and all are now ready, with fresh 
hope, to co-operate heartily wiih the Bureau,” 


The U.S. Commissioner of Agriculture has re- 
ceived a communication from Cuiifurnia relative to 
the cultivation of cotton and flax in that State, which 
says that, in 1865, between 400 and 500 acres of cotton 
were planted in various parts of the interior. It was 
planted nearly two months too late, and mostly by 
persons entirely inexperienced in cotton cultivation, 
was improperly irrigated, and in many instances 
matured too late, yet the quality was good, and the 
result was so far satisfactury that most of the culti- 
vators bave planted again, aod many of them more 
extensively. It appears probable that 1,500 acres of 
cotton are growing this year ia California. The 
writer believes that it can be raised at less 
cost than in Tennessee or any other Southern State 
except Texas. Flax bas been grown for seed for the 
last four years, but no use bas been made of the 
fibre. There is no doubt that it might be profitably 


grown wherever mills to work it are within reasvn- 
able distances. 








